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SIGNS AND PORTENTS 


F parroespeictett of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, according to the International Association of Ma- 
chinists as quoted in the New York Times for February 17, has 
“economy” designs on the Department of Labor. Budget ‘‘bal- 
ancing”’ must cut out “frills,” according to Representative Keefe 
of Wisconsin, Chairman of the Subcommittee. Though Mr. 
Keefe declared that no decision had been made on specific items 
to be cut in the plan to curtail the ‘‘many activities” of the 
Department, the ‘‘frills’” which are reported to be slated for 
abolition are the Women’s Bureau, which was established by 
Congressional Act in 1920, and the Division of Labor Stand- 
atds, in which the Child Labor and Youth Employment Branch 
which enforces the Federal child labor standards is located. 
Those slated for curtailment include the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, the Wage-Hour Division, the Employment Office, and the 
Conciliation Service. 

Members of the National Child Labor Committee will be 
called upon to help save essential services, including enforce- 
ment of the Federal child labor standards, from being discarded 
as ‘‘frills” if the reported move to cripple the Labor Department 
proves to be a serious threat. 


Violations of the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, as reported in the February 1947 issue of Labor 
Information, published by the U. S. Department of Labor, were 
higher in 1946 in proportion to the number of children em- 
ployed than they were in 1945. Seven per cent of the illegally 
employed children (629) were under 14 years of age in 1946, 
compared with 5% in 1945 and 141 of these were under 12 
years of age. Minors of 14 and 15 as well as those of 16 and 17 
were found in hazardous occupations for which the minimum 
age limit for employment is 18 years. The total number of viola- 
tions in 1946 (9,538), though considerably lower than in 1945, 
was still 13% above the 1944 figure. 


The California State Industrial Welfare Commission, ac- 
cording to Women’s Wear for February 11, 1947, has an- 
nounced that a minimum wage of 65 cents an hour has been 
set for women and minors, which covers ten categories of 
workers, including those employed in manufacturing industries, 
office work and retail selling. 

This is good news, peeves the wages for men are not 
allowed to drop below the minimum for women and children. 


PUBLIC AID TO NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HE Supreme Court ruling, handed down February 10 
2 ee a 5 to 4 decision, that state tax funds can be used 
for transportation of students to parochial schools is of 
far-reaching significance and will have immediate bearing 
on bills for Federal aid to education now pending in Con- 
gress. 


The issue of aid to non-public schools was raised in 
Federal aid bills introduced in the last Congress. The bill 
sponsored by the National Education Association was lim- 


ited originally to public schools, whereas other bills author- 
ized the use of Federal funds for aid to non-public schools 
regardless of the policy of the state on this question. The 
National Education Association bill was enodified later in 
the session to permit the use of Federal funds in accord- 
ance with state laws governing aid to non-public schools. 
This change can be defended as logical on the theory that 
if Federal control is to be eliminated completely from 
Federal aid to education, the use of Federal bess should 
follow the state policy on aid to non-public schools. If the 
state gives aid in some form (transportation, non-religious 
textbooks, etc.) Federal funds could be used in correspond- 
ing proportions for these purposes but they could not be 
so used 1f the state does not allocate any funds to non-public 
schools. 


Senator Taft, who became a convert to Federal aid to 
education toward the end of the last Congress, has intro- 
duced a bill in the present session (S. 472) which is iden- 
tical with the revised National Education Association bill 
of last year. If the Supreme Court had ruled against the 
State of New Jersey in the use of state funds for transpor- 
tation of pupils to parochial schools, the provision in S. 472 
permitting use of Federal funds in accordance with state 
policy would have been automatically eliminated as uncon- 
stitutional. Since the majority opinion supports such aid as 
“public benefit legislation” and not as ‘‘public aid or sup- 
port for religion” in violation of the first amendment to 
the Constitution as held by the minority opinion, the ques- 
tion of retaining this provision in the Federal aid bill be- 
comes one of policy rather than of constitutionality. In view 
of the narrow margin in the og en? Court decision, it 
might be reversed at some future date if the present decision 
should prove to be an opening wedge leading to extension 
of aid to non-public schools which could be interpreted as 
crossing the narrow line in the current decision between 
“public benefit legislation” and “public aid or support of 
religion.” 


Because S. 472 has bi-partisan support (it was introduced 
by four leading Republicans, including Senator Taft, and 
four Democrats) and because Senator Taft is Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare which 
will consider the bill, it is probable that if any Federal aid 
to education bill has a chance in the 80th Congress, it is 
this bill. The funds appropriated under the bill would start 
at $150,000,000 the first year, be increased to $200,000,- 
000 the second year and to $250,000,000 the third year 
and thereafter. The funds would be spent strictly on an 
equalizing basis to bring the yearly expenditure’ per pupil 
in average daily attendance up to a minimum of $40 a year. 
States which can provide this or a higher minimum from 
state and local funds would receive no Federal aid; states 

(Continued on page 4) 
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THE LAWMAKERS’ CHILDREN 
Bpernicse has had (in the past at least) a good bi- 


partisan record on child labor laws—except for Con- 
gress. The Washington correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Times-Star, Morris D. Ervin, recently called attention in 
one of his dispatches to this little inconsistency which keeps 
the Congressional page boys outside the District of Colum- 
bia child labor law. 

There are 71 of these page boys 12 to 16 years of age 
who run errands for Congressmen and who are paid $225 
a month. Boys who live in the District of Columbia do 
not hold these jobs for they are ‘‘prize political plums,”’ as 
Mr. Ervin says, which are handed out to the “sons of mem- 
bers of Congress or to sons of friends of members of 
Congress.” 

“What brings them into the news at the present mo- 
ment,’’ writes Mr. Ervin, “‘is the fact that—their jobs being 
prize political plums—all 71 of them are going to be fired 
and . . . replaced by sons of deserving Republicans. For 
the past 14 years all the Congressional pages have been 
sons of deserving Democrats.” 

The Committee which wrote the LaFollette-Monroney 
bill to reorganize Congress tried to do something about 
the page boy system which would enable Congress to set 
a good, instead of a bad, example as an employer of child 
labor. It found on looking into the matter that Congress 
sets a particularly bad example in its child labor policy 
because the 12 to 16 year old page boys who are paid $225 
a month come from all over the country and live in Wash- 
ington without any substitute for parental supervision. 
Police records examined by the Committee which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ervin, ‘‘never see the light of day,” showed 
that the results in the case of some boys, are just what would 
be expected under the circumstances. “There was testimony 
from mothers too,” Mr. Ervin reports, ‘‘who complained 
that they ‘didn’t know’ their boys after they had had a tour 
of duty with Congress.” 

The solutions offered by the LaFollette-Monroney Com- 
mittee—either that the pages be chosen from the District 
of Columbia so that their parents would be responsible 
for them, or that a combined school and dormitory be 
built by Congress where the pages would live under proper 
supervision if the traditional system of appointment was 
continued — were ‘‘shouted down in short order by the 
House and Senate,” Mr. Ervin says. “And so the page 
system goes on unreformed and so do the pages,” continues 
Mr. Ervin, ‘‘unless, of course, the dismissal of all Demo- 
cratic boys and their replacement with Republican boys 
can be called a reform. Which is doubtful.” 








BILLS - GOOD AND BAD 


OME good new child labor and compulsory education 
S bills have been introduced since the report in the 
January issue of The American Child but, from some of 
the other bills which have been introduced, one would think 
that the war was still draining the country of manpower. 
Reports are increasing that young people in the labor 
market are finding it more and more difficult to obtain 
employment, yet in a number of states bills have been 
introduced which closely resemble the emergency or break- 
down measures of wartime. 


A Connecticut bill would extend the night work hours 
of women and minors from 10 to 12 p.m. A Massachusetts 
bill attempts to regain “‘emergency’”’ wartime powers by 
authorizing the Commissioner of Labor and Industry to 
suspend until July 1, 1949 any provision of the law which 
regulates, limits or prohibits the employment of women 
and minors.’ Not satisfied with this, the bill would spe- 
cifically extend night work hours for women in manu- 
facturing and mechanical establishments from 10 to 11 
p-m. and the night work hours of boys under 16 (previously 
under 18) and girls under 21 from 10 to 11 p.m. in a 
long list of occupations. Another Massachusetts bill would 
except fish processing from the 9 hour day, 48 hour week 
for minors and females under 18. A New York bill would 
lower the age limit for pinboys (and pingirls!) in bowling 
alleys in towns of 40,000 or less from 16 years to 14 years 
and would permit them to work until 11 p.m. West 
Virginia has a bill to extend the night work hours of 
minors under 16 from 8 to 10 p.m. No change is proposed 
in the beginning hour of 5 a.m. 


It is to be hoped that such bills are not a serious threat 
in the year 1947 but the time has not yet come when it 
is safe to assume that bills to lower existing child labor 
standards will die for lack of support and that vigorous 
action to kill them will not be needed. Where the purpose 
of proposed changes is to adjust the hours of women 
workers, care should be taken not to make them apply 
also to minors merely because ““women and minors” were 
grouped together in the original hour law. 


On the constructive, in contrast to the destructive, side 
of the picture, there are a number of good new bills to 
report. A Delaware bill proposes to eliminate present ex- 
emptions to the prohibition of night work between 7 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. which permit boys under 16 to work in bowling 
alleys until midnight and minors to work on or from 
vehicles delivering milk or cream between 5 a.m. and 
midnight. Another Delaware bill would establish a cen- 
tralized department of labor and industrial relations bring- 
ing together the functions of several separate commissions 
and prescribing additional powers to regulate health and 
safety in employment. 


In New Mexico a bill has again been introduced to 
transfer the administration of the child labor law from 
the State Department of Public Welfare to the State Labor 
Commissioner. The bill also provides for repeal of wartime 
provisions which relaxed the 16 year limit for employment 
in motion picture theatres and bowling alleys and the 
night work hours for boys under 16 and females;under 21. 


Bills to raise the age limit for full-time employment 
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from 14 to 16 have been introduced in Tennessee, Mary- 
land and New Hampshire. The Tennessee bill, which is 
a complete revision of the present law, embodies most of 
the recommended standards. These include the 16 year 
minimum for employment in manufacturing and mechani- 
cal establishments at all times and in any gainful occupation 
during school hours, the 14 year minimum for employment 
outside of school hours, the 8 hour day, 40 hour week under 
18, limitation of part-time work when schools are in ses- 
sion to 3 hours a day and 18 hours a week, prohibition of 
night work between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. for minors under 
16 (including those engaged in street selling) and between 
10 p.m. and 6 a.m. for minors between 16 and 18, an 18 
year minimum for hazardous occupations, and requirement 
of employment certificates to 18 years. The bill specifically 
excludes agriculture, domestic service and work as news- 
paper route carriers from all the provisions of the Act. 


The Maryland bill contains age provisions similar to 
those in the Tennessee bill but does not change the present 
hour provisions of 8 hours a day, 48 hours a week for 
children under 16, nor limit the hours of part-time work 
when schools are in session, nor regulate the hours of 
minors between 16 and 18. A companion bill in Maryland 
would remove the exemption to the compulsory education 
law which permits school leaving under 16 for children 
of 14 years who have completed the elementary school and 
are employed. 


The New Hampshire bill would raise the age limit for 
full-time employment in specified occupations from 14 to 
16 years. A Minnesota bill would set a 16 year limit for 
manufacturing or processing occupations and in the operat- 
ing or maintenance department of a railroad. 


South Carolina’s law would be considerably strengthened 
by the enactment of a bill which would establish a 14 year 
minimum outside of school hours (there is no minimum 
in the present law), an 8 hour day, 40 hour week for 
minors under 16 (4 hours a day, 28 hours a week when 
school is in session) and an 18 year limit for occupations 
declared hazardous by the Commissioner of Labor. 


In Rhode Island an effort is again being made to pro- 
hibit the employment of all minors of 16 and 17 between 
11 p.m. and 6 a.m., instead of only minors of those ages 
in manufacturing and mechanical establishments. 


A West Virginia bill would set an 18 year limit in bowl- 
ing alleys (no limit at present except that children under 
18 cannot work after 12 p.m.). A Utah bill would raise 
the age limit for employment in mines and smelters from 
16 to 18 (employment of females prohibited) and add 
beer taverns to this list. Bills in Wyoming would establish 
a 14 year minimum age for employment (Wyoming has 
never had a minimum age law) and remove the defect in 
the law which renders the employment certificate provisions 
inoperative. 

In the field of agriculture, Connecticut has the largest 
number of bills. There are several to regulate the employ- 
ment of children either in tobacco fields or in all indus- 
trialized agriculture in the State. The provisions vary from 
hour regulations for children under 14 with no minimum 
age limit or a 14 year age limit with no hour regulations, 
to a 14 year age limit plus hour and other regulations. 


In New York a bill to establish an 8 hour day, 40 hour 


week for minors under 16 working on farms has again 
been introduced, as well as the bill which the Governor 
vetoed last year to make permanent the requirement of 
farm work permits which was enacted as a temporary war 
measure and extended on a year by year basis. 


Among the bills mentioned in the January issue which 
have since been introduced are (1) the Missouri child 
labor and compulsory attendance bills; (2) the Maine bill 
to establish an 8 hour day, 40 hour week for minors under 
18 and to limit the hours of part-time work while schools 
are in session (3 hours a day, 18 a week under 16; 4 hours 
a day, 24 a week under 18); (3) the Massachusetts bill to 
eliminate the exemptions to the 16 year age limit which 
include (a) issuance of special work permits to children 
under 16 for work during school hours and (b) the is- 
suance of employment certificates for work in agriculture 
and domestic service during school hours. The bill would 
also prohibit the issuance of cooperative certificates under 
16 for work in manufacturing and mechanical establish- 
ments. 


No definite action has been taken yet on bills previously 
reported except the North Dakota bill to increase the length 
of the school term from 7 to 9 months. This bill has been 
enacted but the proposed length of the school term was 
reduced from 9 to 8 months. 


Bills to remove loopholes for employment from compul- 
sory education laws have been introduced in several states 
in addition to Maryland as mentioned above. In Indiana, 
a bill would eliminate the exemption for children of 14 
who have completed the 8th grade and are employed 
though there is no companion bill to raise the age limit in 
the child labor law from 14 to 16 years. A Michigan bill 
would remove the 8th grade exemption for children living 
in districts where no higher grade, or no transportation to 
high schools is available. 


So far, Vermont is the only state in which a workmen’s 
compensation bill affecting minors has been introduced. 
This would include in the coverage of the law illegally 
employed minors who are now excluded and would pro- 
vide double compensation to the minor or his relative in 
case of injury or death. 


OWEN LOVEJOY REVIEWS SOME HISTORY 


(In the following letter to the Editor of The American 
Child, Mr. Lovejoy quotes from the record to clear up 
current misinformation about the establishment of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau. Mr. Lovejoy was General 
Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee 
from 1907 to 1926 and has been a member of its 
Board of Trustees since 1926,) 


KX far as I know, from my past experience as General Sec- 
retary of the National Child Labor Committee and my 
subsequent connection with its work as a member of the Board 
of Trustees, it has never been the Committee’s policy to keep 
reminding the public of its past achievements. 

This is a sound policy, I believe, but sometimes there needs 
to be a little recapitulation for otherwise the public tends to 
lose track of the origin of some of the agencies and services 
which were established through the Committee’s efforts. For 
example, from publications of other organizations which I see 
from time to time, the public would never guess that the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee had anything to do with the 
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establishment of one of the Federal agencies which receives 
wholehearted public support—the Children’s Bureau. 


I would like to do some recapitulation on this to make the 
record clear to the public, give the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee the credit due it, and refresh the memories of those 
who seem to have forgotten that it was this Committee which 
put the Children’s Bureau in the Federal Government. 


Florence Kelley and Lillian D. Wald conceived the idea of 
the Children’s Bureau at about the time the National Child 
Labor Committee was organized. Both were charter members 
and Trustees of the National Child Labor Committee and both 
urged the Committee to take up the idea and promote it. As a 
result, the project to establish the Children’s Bureau became 
the first activity of the National Child Labor Committee in the 
field of Federal legislation and was continually pressed from its 
second Annual Meeting in the office of the President of the 
United States, which occurred on December 9, 1905, to the 
final passage of the bill on April 5, 1912. 

At that first meeting, as reported in The Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, 


“The President . . . received the Committee graciously 
and placed himself on record in favor of the most 
stringent child labor legislation. . .. He spoke approv- 
ingly of the plan of the National Committee to ask 
Congress to establish a national bureau in one of the 
executive departments of the government to be known 
as the Children’s Bureau.” 


A bill to establish the Bureau was drafted by the National 
Child Labor Committee and introduced in the 58th Congress. 
The Committee made the enactment of the bill its chief general 
activity, opened a Washington office for the purpose and placed 
Dr. A. J. McKelway, its southern staff representative, in charge 
of the campaign in Washington. Under his personal direction 
widespread interest was developed and many organizations 
sent resolutions and personal letters were written Congressmen 
urging the adoption of the measure. 


The Bureau bill was revised and improved from time to time 
as it came before successive sessions of Congress, while national 
interest steadily grew. From the Sixth Annual Report of the 
National Child Labor Committee, in which reference was made 
to the work of Dr. McKelway in Washington, as director of 
the campaign for the Bureau, I quote: 


“As heretofore while practically all national and local 
organizations interested in children have endorsed the 
bill, the labor and expense of carrying on the cam- 
paign have been borne by this Committee alone.” 


At the Annual Meeting of the Child Labor Committee in 
March, 1911, in Birmingham, Ala., Dr. McKelway reported 
on the progress of the bill in the 58th, 59th, 60th and 61st 
Congresses, explaining that its failure to pass in the 61st Con- 
gress was due to the opposition of Speaker Cannon, who te- 
fused to recognize any member to speak on the bill, stating 
that “He was unwilling to take the responsibility of allowing 
the House to vote for this tremendous appropriation of 
$25,000.” 


Finally, as reported by the Secretary to the Trustees of the 
National Child Labor Committee, the campaign of the Com- 
mitee was rewarded on April 12, 1912 by the reve of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau bill, which was signed by the Presi- 
dent in the presence of representatives of the Committee.. The 
official pen with which President Taft signed the bill was there 

resented to Dr. McKelway as a recognition of his devoted 
eerers The President invited representatives of the Com- 
mittee to confer with him on the appointment of Chief of the 
Bureau. -After due consideration the Committee recommended 


Julia C. Lathrop of Hull House, Chicago, who was appointed 
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Chief on April 17, 1912. 


The original suggestion of creating this Bureau is always 
cheerfully attributed to Miss Wald and Mrs. Kelley. Both were 
able and untiring workers in the seven years’ effort to get the 
Bureau established. They, with Jane Addams of Hull House, 
were probably the three most influential women in developing 
public interest and support for the measure. How the idea grew 
until the Bureau became a fact is clearly set forth by the one 
person best qualified to speak, Julia C. Lathrop, first Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau. At the Biennial Meeting of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in San Francisco, July 5, 1912, 
Miss Lathrop said: 


“The idea of a Federal Children’s Bureau originated 
with Miss Lillian D. Wald... . Mrs. Florence Kelley 
. .. drew up the first outline of the matters relating 
to child-care which should be intrusted to the pro- 
posed Bureau for investigation. ... They urged upon 
the National Child Labor Committee the possibility 
of undertaking a publicity campaign on behalf of such 
a bureau and that organization has . . . maintained 
an office in Washington and, by wise and patient ef- 
fort, has aroused and organized the public interest 
which has been an all-important factor in securing the 
law, so that no piece of governmental machinery ever 
went into operation with more harmonious and vigor- 
ous backing from public-spirited men and women.” 


That is the record for those who do not know or who have 
forgotten, that the establishment of the Children’s Bureau 35 
years ago was one of the many achievements of the National 
Child Labor Committee in pursuit of its stated objective, name- 
ly, to promote measures for the care and protection of children. 
Results, not organization credit, are what count in pursuing 
this objective but memories are short and an occasional review 
of the facts is evidently needed to keep the record clear. 


PUBLIC AID TO NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 1) | 


with the lowest per capita income and the largest number 
of children (in other words all the southern states) would 
receive the largest amounts, ranging, by the third year from 
$6,000,000 in Virginia to $17,000,000 in Alabama and 
$19,000,000 in Texas. 


The provisions of the bill are so written that current 
state and local appropriations for teachers’ salaries and 
other school expenses could not be decreased if Federal 
aid is to be received since the purpose is to raise salaries 
and standards, not to maintain the status quo by substituting 
Federal funds for state or local funds. Also there could be 
no discriminatory use of Federal funds since the bill pro- 
vides that where separate schools are maintained for mi- 
nority races, the Federal funds must be used for such 
schools in proportion to the number of such minorities in 
the total population of the state. 

Other than these essential provisions with regard to allo- 
cation of funds, there is no Federal control and the bill 
includes a positive prohibition against impairment of local 
and state control over public elementary and secondary 
education. 

The National Child Labor Committee has supported 
Federal aid to education for many years and will continue 
its support this year. It will advise its members when action 
is needed. . 
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